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J.  H.  Oldham 

THE  most  significant  thing  which  resulted  from  the  consideration  of  the 
Christian  Message  by  the  International  Missionary  Council  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  was  that  the  attention  of  the  Church  was  directed  in  a  more  powerful 
way  than  ever  before  to  a  fresh  missionary  task.  There  was  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem  no  commission  on  unoccupied  fields,  as  there 
was  in  preparation  for  the  World  Missionary  Conference  in  Edinburgh  in 
1910.  But  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem  did  none  the  less  most  arrestingly  call 
attention  to  a  vast,  important  field,  which,  while  it  cannot  be  described  as 
unoccupied,  has  certainly  not  yet  been  entered  with  a  fraction  of  the  energy, 
faith,  courage,  and  resources  that  are  required. 

What  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem  recognized  with  far  greater  vividness  than 
any  previous  missionary  conference  wras  the  significance  of  the  rapid  spread 
throughout  the  wrorld  of  modern  industrial  civilization,  based  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  results  of  scientific  enquiry  to  the  increase  of  wrealth  and  wel¬ 
fare,  and  dominated  by  the  scientific  outlook.  Under  the  impact  of  these 
powerful  new  forces  existing  social  systems  are  undergoing  sweeping  trans¬ 
formations  and  are  threatened  with  dissolution.  The  traditional  religions 
are  revealing  themselves  as  inadequate  to  meet  the  changed  situation  and 
are  losing  their  hold  on  the  minds  of  educated  men.  Though  the  number  of 
those  affected  as  yet  by  the  new7  outlook  is  small  relatively  to  the  masses  of 
the  population,  those  wdio  are  so  affected  are  the  leaders  of  the  national  life 
and  are  directing  the  forces  wdiich  are  reshaping  that  life. 

We  are  witnessing  a  fact  of  immense  significance  in  the  life  of  the  world — 
the  coming  into  existence  of  a  wrorld  civilization  having  the  same  material 
basis  in  applied  science,  and  the  growth  among  the  educated  classes  through¬ 
out  the  wrorld,  notwithstanding  differences  of  race  and  traditional  culture,  of 
a  common  outlook  and  common  attitude  to  life. 

This  outlook,  which  may  be  described  as  that  of  secular  civilization,  is  a 
far  more  formidable  challenge  to  Christianity  than  any  of  the  non-Christian 
religious  systems.  It  is  no  mere  academic  theory  or  speculative  philosophy. 
It  is  intimately  associated  wdth  the  creative  forces  of  the  modern  world.  It 
is  not  a  body  of  traditional  beliefs,  to  wdiich  men  pay  an  outward  and  re¬ 
spectful  homage  while  their  real  interests  lie  elsewhere.  What  wre  have  to 
reckon  with  is  the  assumptions  underlying  and  bound  up  with  the  living 
forces  which  are  here  and  nowr  building  up  the  wrorld  in  wdiich  we  live. 
This  is  the  challenge  which  the  Christian  Church  has  to  meet,  and  it  is  not 
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at  present  being  met  in  any  adequate  way.  Unless  we  can  meet  it  more 
effectively,  the  missionary  movement  will  lose  touch  with  the  most  vital 
happenings  in  the  world  today  and  with  the  forces  which  are  affecting  most 
profoundly  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  men  and  the  conditions  in  which  they 
live. 

In  any  attempt  to  describe  in  summary  fashion  the  situation  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  two  things  have  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  first  is  that  no 
single  statement,  still  less  any  brief  summary,  can  include  all  that  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  arduous  struggle  to  hold  and  assert  the  Christian  view  of  life 
and  the  world  against  the  rival  view  of  secularism.  In  dealing  with 
these  questions  there  is  no  danger  which  it  is  more  important  to  avoid  than 
that  of  being  satisfied  with  cheap  and  easy  solutions  and  carried  away  by 
catch  phrases.  Real  help  can  be  given  only  by  those  who  at  the  cost  of  pain 
and  suffering  have  entered  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  problem,  who  have 
felt  in  their  souls  the  full  force  of  the  opposing  view.  It  is  not  glib  and 
fluent  exposition  that  is  wanted,  but  the  contribution,  however  halting,  of 
those  who  have  thought  deeply  and  bear  in  their  persons  the  scars  of  the 
conflict. 

Secondly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  to  do  not  merely  with  the 
old  controversies,  in  which  the  Church  has  always  been  engaged,  in  regard 
to  a  theistic  and  Christian  view  of  the  world.  That  still  remains  a  funda¬ 
mental  issue.  But  there  are  certain  features  in  the  present  situation  which 
give  it  an  altogether  new  gravity. 

It  is  true  that  the  intellectual  climate  today  is  on  the  whole  more  favor¬ 
able  to  Christian  belief  than  it  was  in  the  previous  century.  The  older  dog¬ 
matism  of  natural  science  is  being  repudiated  by  the  scientists  themselves. 
But  whereas  in  previous  generations  it  was  the  relatively  few  highly  edu¬ 
cated  and  serious  minds  that  had  their  faith  undermined  by  the  new  knowl¬ 
edge,  today  the  assumptions  underlying  the  secular  attitude  to  life  are 
through  the  universities  in  all  countries  being  communicated  to  successive 
generations  of  students  and  through  books,  magazines  and  the  press  per¬ 
meating  the  general  mind.  The  significant  fact  is  that  the  masses,  and  not 
merely  the  thoughtful  few,  are  today  being  exposed  to  what  a  recent  writer 
has  called  “the  acids  of  modernity.” 

Again,  the  secular  view,  as  has  already  been  said,  presents  itself  to  men 
not  simply  as  one  of  several  rival  philosophies,  but  as  the  explanation  and 
interpretation  of  the  creative  forces  of  their  actual  world.  It  possesses  all 
the  prestige  derived  from  the  dazzling  achievements  of  natural  science.  It 
finds  allies  in  the  new  opportunities  of  enjoyment  and  the  new  avenues  to 
wealth  and  power  which  modern  science  has  opened  up  and  which  have  so 
powerful  an  attraction  for  the  natural  heart  of  man. 
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With  these  considerations  in  our  minds  we  may  ask  what  are  some  of  the 
main  issues  which  secular  civilization  raises  for  Christian  faith. 

In  the  first  place,  powerful  and  influential  voices  are  proclaiming  today 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible,  nor  necessary,  to  believe  in  God,  at  least  in 
any  personal  sense.  In  illustration  two  books  out  of  many  may  be  cited, 
which  have  had  a  wide  circulation  in  Great  Britain  and  America — H.  G. 
Wells’  Open  Conspiracy  and  Walter  Lippmann’s  A  Preface  to  Morals.  Both 
books  are  concerned  with  the  betterment  of  human  society.  Both  are  in¬ 
spired  by  a  serious  and  lofty  purpose.  Both  maintain  that  the  service  of 
mankind  needs  the  driving  force  of  a  religious  motive.  Both  are  agreed 
that  it  is  necessary  to  abandon  belief  in  a  personal  God.  Mr.  Lippmann 
asserts  that  a  fundamental  choice  is  necessary;  there  must  be  a  complete 
break  with  the  theocratic  idea,  in  order  that  the  way  may  be  clear  for  the 
only  form  of  religion  that  is  possible  for  the  modern  man.  Mr.  Wells  is 
equally  clear  that  religion  in  the  future  can  only  be  the  service  of  humanity, 
detached  from  any  belief  in  a  personal  God.  For  this  reason  Christians,  so 
long  as  they  remain  Christians,  cannot  be  admitted  as  members  of  the 
Open  Conspiracy. 

The  achievements  of  modern  science  in  the  fields  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology  obscure  for  many  the  thought  of  God  as  a  living  force  in  the  world. 
The  modern  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  kind  of  world  which  sci¬ 
ence  is  revealing  with  faith  in  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
There  is  a  strong  drift  today  in  the  direction  of  seeking  to  find  the  spiritual 
values  of  life  in  an  analysis  of  the  life  and  development  of  society.  In  wide 
circles  this  tendency  has  become  dominant.  To  those  who  have  come  under 
its  influence  the  idea  of  God  appears  unnecessary  and  irrelevant.  Their  at¬ 
titude  finds  expression  in  such  remarks  as  “The  kind  of  God  you  have  in 
mind  is  utterly  negligible  to  me.” 

With  this  loss  of  belief  in  God  goes  the  abandonment  of  belief  in  a  divine 
purpose  for  the  world,  in  any  cosmic  significance  of  human  life  and  conduct, 
in  personal  immortality,  in  prayer  and  worship,  and  in  the  providential 
ordering  of  the  life  of  individuals  and  of  society.  It  needs  but  little  reflec¬ 
tion  to  realize  how  immense  are  the  spiritual  values  which  thus  disappear 
from  human  life. 

Again,  the  scientific  method  relies  on  experiment,  and  it  is  therefore  nat¬ 
ural  for  those  who  live  in  a  world  in  which  the  application  of  the  scientific 
method  has  brought  about  such  dazzling  transformations  to  look  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  individual  and  social  conduct  as  the  supreme  means  of  discovering 
truth.  The  modern  temper  is  in  revolt  against  authority.  It  is  necessary 
for  us  to  explain  and  vindicate  the  grounds  on  which  as  Christians  we  ac¬ 
cept  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Master,  as  arbiter  in  matters  of  conduct  and  our 
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guide  in  life.  We  have  to  show  in  what  sense  He  is  an  authority,  and  in 
doing  that  we  have  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  in  connec¬ 
tion  wdth  the  accuracy  and  trustworthiness  of  the  historical  record. 

This  means  that  we  need  to  find  an  entirely  new  approach  in  presenting 
the  Gospel  to  those  important  and  growing  classes,  in  West  and  East  alike, 
who  have  come  under  the  influence  of  the  modern  scientific  temper.  The 
presentation  of  Christianity  in  the  past  has  been  in  the  main  on  an  authori¬ 
tarian  basis.  It  has  been  an  exposition  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  of 
the  Church.  This  has  been  natural  since  Christianity  rests  on  a  historical 
foundation.  If  the  historically  given  element  in  Christianity  is  surrendered 
or  ignored,  there  is  little  left  of  what  Christianity  has  meant  to  generations 
of  men  and  women  in  the  past.  But  however  strongly  we  hold  and  believe 
this,  it  is  still  necessary  to  recognize  that  a  new  approach  is  needed  to  the 
classes  we  are  considering.  In  the  past  we  have  been  addressing  audiences, 
uninfluenced  in  the  main  by  the  “acids  of  modernity,”  whose  conscience 
was  on  our  side.  Today  the  conscience  of  the  large  classes  who  stand  out¬ 
side  the  Church,  or  at  least  their  sense  of  truth,  is  against  us.  They  sin¬ 
cerely  question  our  authorities  and  our  assumptions. 

We  have  to  do  here  with  a  state  of  mind  on  which  the  mere  re-assertion  of 
our  religious  convictions  will  have  little  effect.  To  illustrate  from  an  anal¬ 
ogous  case,  there  have  been  times  in  recent  years  when  Englishmen  in  meet¬ 
ing  with  groups  of  Indians  or  of  Chinese  have  found  that  nothing  could  be 
gained  by  pressing  their  point  of  view.  The  truth  of  what  they  wanted  to 
say  may  have  appeared  to  them  scarcely  less  disputable  than  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  two  and  two  make  four,  but  the  minds  of  those  whom  they  were 
addressing  were  closed  by  a  fundamental  distrust  against  anything  that 
came  from  them.  The  chasm  which  separated  the  two  points  of  view  had 
first  to  be  bridged  before  there  could  be  any  progress.  Similarly,  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  we  are  now  considering  there  is  a  chasm  between  the  presuppositions  on 
the  two  sides  which  has  to  be  bridged.  Before  we  can  preach  the  Gospel  we 
have  to  get  inside  the  minds  of  those  whom  wTe  desire  to  reach,  to  start 
where  they  are.  Only  when  we  have  made  that  contact,  can  we  hope  to 
bring  them  to  see  what  Christ  means  to  us. 

In  the  third  place — and  perhaps  this  is  the  most  important  task  of  all — 
we  have  to  show  to  the  modern  world  what  the  Christian  life  really  means. 
The  great  difficulty  here  is  the  complexity  of  modern  life.  The  civilization 
which  has  grown  up  as  the  result  of  applied  science  is  largely  and  increasingly 
impersonal.  The  relations  between  human  beings  have  become  so  com¬ 
plex,  impersonal  forces  have  come  to  dominate  human  society  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent,  that  ethical  action  has  become  increasingly  difficult.  Vital  Christi¬ 
anity  finds  its  expression  in  personal  goodness.  In  the  simpler  conditions  of 
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an  earlier  society  a  man’s  goodness  could  be  exhibited  over  practically  the 
whole  range  of  his  activities  and  relations.  But  in  the  more  complex  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Great  Society,  in  a  great  part — perhaps  the  larger  part — of  the 
activities  in  which  a  man  is  engaged  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  manifest  his 
goodness  in  the  same  way,  inasmuch  as  the  conditions  do  not  permit  him  to 
be  good  alone.  He  is  compelled  to  act  with  others.  In  this  impersonal 
modern  society  personality  tends  to  be  dwarfed.  Christianity  is  a  religion 
of  personality,  and  if  it  is  to  be  a  vital  force  in  the  world  today  we  cannot  es¬ 
cape  the  necessity  of  working  to  bring  about  a  state  of  society  in  which 
personality  has  a  larger  opportunity  of  expression  than  in  the  society  of 
today. 

When  we  ask  what  is  needed  to  meet  the  difficulties  we  have  been  consid¬ 
ering,  it  is  plain  that  the  fundamental  need  is  for  a  new  adventure  in  Chris¬ 
tian  living,  a  fuller  and  richer  manifestation  of  Christian  life.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  theism,  philosophical  argument  will  carry  us  only  a  little  way  in 
helping  men  to  a  full  and  rich  theistic  faith.  What  makes  it  possible  for 
men  to  believe  in  God  is  the  evidence  of  lives  that  are  rooted  deeply  in  the 
unseen  world,  “whose  loves  in  higher  loves  endure.”  Nothing  is  going  to 
convince  the  world  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  except  Christlike  lives. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  formidable  nature  of  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  secular  civilization  to  Christianity  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
secular  view  of  life  is  associated  so  closely  writh  the  realities  of  life  and  the 
activities  that  are  creating  the  modern  world.  The  challenge  can  be  met 
only  by  something  that  is  felt  to  be  equally  real.  Secular  civilization  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  subduing  to  its  purposes  the  forces  of  nature.  It  is  enabling  men 
to  cross  the  oceans,  to  conquer  the  air,  to  open  up  deserts,  to  make  things 
grow  where  nothing  grew  before,  to  improve  the  breeds  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals,  to  stamp  out  diseases  and  to  engage  in  a  multitude  of  other  efforts  of 
which  the  results  are  indubitably  real.  In  a  world  in  which  men  are  living 
in  such  close  touch  with  realities,  in  which  they  find  nature  responding  in 
real  fashion  to  their  efforts,  the  only  religion  which  can  appeal  to  them  is  one 
which  has  the  same  sense  of  reality. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  current  religion  does  not  in  the  main 
convey  this  sense  of  reality.  For  many  people  in  the  Churches  religion  is 
largely  an  adornment  of  life,  a  relaxation  similar  to  that  which  is  derived 
from  listening  to  good  music,  and  from  attendance  at  church  men  turn  back 
to  the  interests  and  activities  of  real  life.  The  problem  is  how  religion  can 
be  made  as  real  to  men  as  the  practical  affairs  of  modern  life. 

It  is  necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  to  define  more  clearly  the  Christian  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  values  of  secular  civilization.  These  have  little  place  or 
recognition  in  the  New  Testament.  Yet  few  Christians  would  feel  it  to  be 
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inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  recognize  that  many  of  the  activities 
and  achievements  of  secular  civilization  represent  genuine  human  values. 
A  religion  which  is  to  be  real  to  men  must  offer  to  them  a  religious  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  activities  in  which  most  of  their  life  is  spent  and  of  the  ends  to 
which  their  energies  are  in  the  main  directed.  In  the  Christian  view  the 
good  things  in  secular  civilization  are  God’s  gifts  and  are  to  be  received 
thankfully  at  His  hand.  They  should  call  forth  our  worship.  We  need 
today  a  Church  that  sanctifies  the  values  of  secular  civilization  by  lifting 
them  up  into  worship,  a  Church  which  seeks  to  make  all  genuinely  creative 
activity  consciously,  what  it  is  unconsciously,  an  act  of  worship  to  God  the 
Father. 

On  the  other  hand,  religion  will  prove  its  reality  not  only  by  giving  a 
deeper  spiritual  meaning  to  the  goods  of  secular  civilization,  but  still  more 
convincingly  in  its  attitude  to  the  loss  of  them  and  in  the  voluntary  sur¬ 
render  of  them  for  higher  ends.  If  there  is  one  thing  in  the  world  that  is 
indubitably  real  it  is  suffering.  Baron  von  Htigel,  one  of  the  greatest  Chris¬ 
tians  of  our  time,  wrote  to  a  friend  who  was  in  great  pain,  “When  the  at¬ 
tacks  come  to  you,  say  to  yourself,  This  is  real,  God  is  allowing  me  to  taste 
a  real  experience.”  Suffering  touches  life  to  the  quick.  While  men  today 
are  inclined  to  question  the  reality  of  current  religion,  they  do  not  doubt  the 
reality  of  Christ’s  life.  His  hold  over  men  rests  on  His  willingness  to  pay 
the  utmost  price.  “In  heroism,  we  feel,”  as  William  James  has  said, 
“life’s  supreme  mystery  is  hidden.”  Great  as  are  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  historical  element  in  Christianity,  its  strength  lies  in  this  contact 
with  concrete  reality.  Here  in  the  world  of  time,  in  a  human  soul  and 
body,  evil  in  all  its  blackness  was  met  and  overcome.  Here  we  touch  the 
depths  of  reality.  If  the  new  Christian  adventure  is  going  to  mean  any¬ 
thing,  if  it  is  going  to  achieve  anything,  it  will  bring  us  sooner  or  later  to  the 
Cross,  and  acceptance  of  the  Cross  will  be  the  supreme  proof  that  our  reli¬ 
gion  is  real. 

While  the  answer  to  the  challenge  of  secular  civilization  must  be  first  and 
foremost  a  new  adventure  of  life,  the  adventure  must  include  an  adventure 
of  the  mind.  It  can  be  an  adventure  of  the  whole  personality  only  if  the 
Christian  life  is  accompanied  by  a  reflective  interpretation  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  that  life;  and  if  this  interpretation  is  to  reach  those  large  classes  who 
stand  aloof  from  the  Church,  it  must  be  given  in  language  which  is  familiar 
to  them  and  which  they  can  understand.  While  the  witness  of  Christian 
lives  is  more  potent  than  any  intellectual  statement,  clear  intellectual  state¬ 
ment  in  the  full  light  of  modern  knowledge  is  necessary  to  remove  those  in¬ 
hibitions  which  hold  men  back  from  embarking  on  the  Christian  adventure, 
lest  by  so  doing  they  should  sacrifice  their  intellectual  honesty  and  turn  their 
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backs  on  the  realities  of  life,  which  all  that  is  best  in  them  tells  them  they 
must  frankly  and  fearlessly  face.  It  is  impossible  that  those  who  have  the 
popular  ear  should  proclaim  widely  and  insistently  that  Christian  belief  is 
irreconcilable  with  modern  knowledge,  without  an  intellectual  climate  being 
created  in  which  it  is  hard  for  Christian  faith  to  remain  robust  and  vigorous. 
We  cannot  have  a  world  conquering  Christianity,  so  long  as  the  Christian 
mind  is  divided  against  itself,  and  men  try  to  keep  their  belief  in  God  in  a 
compartment  of  their  mind,  while  with  the  rest  of  their  nature  they  share  in 
the  activities  of  a  society  based  on  assumptions  that  leave  no  place  for  Him. 
If  the  Church  is  to  fulfil  its  world  mission  it  is  necessary  to  meet  far  more 
boldly  than  is  now  being  done  the  challenge  of  secular  civilization. 

The  challenge  is  not  at  present  being  adequately  met.  The  books  that 
are  needed  to  answer  the  questions  in  men’s  minds  are  not  being  produced  in 
sufficient  numbers  nor  of  sufficient  quality.  The  general  public  of  thought¬ 
ful  readers  will  find  far  more  books  that  deserve  to  be  read  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  scientific  humanism  than  they  will  find  expositions  of  the 
Christian  view  written  out  of  the  same  intimate  contact  with  the  realities  of 
the  world  today.  There  is  a  great  task  to  be  undertaken  by  Christian 
thinkers — not  as  an  isolated  effort  but  as  an  integral  part  of  a  new  adventure 
of  life  and  of  a  deepening  of  spiritual  experience  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
Church. 

The  question  arises,  therefore,  whether  it  is  within  the  province  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council  to  take  any  steps  to  further  an  effort  of 
this  nature.  The  task  is  clearly  one  that  reaches  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council.  The  members  of  the  Council  are  not  for 
the  most  part  equipped  to  contribute  to  its  fulfilment.  It  is  a  task  that  can 
be  carried  out  only  by  the  leading  Christian  minds  in  the  Church — by  the 
theologians,  philosophers,  and  scientists.  Yet  there  are  two  reasons  why  the 
International  Missionary  Council  cannot  escape  or  evade  these  issues,  and 
it  may  have  its  own  small  but  necessary  contribution  to  make  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  task. 

In  the  first  place  the  Council  is  concerned  with  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
non-Christian  lands,  and  these  questions  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  missionary 
task.  We  cannot  achieve  our  missionary  purpose  without  dealing  with 
them.  If  we  should  neglect  them  we  should  be  committing  the  grave,  per¬ 
haps  irreparable,  strategic  mistake  of  deserting  the  main  front — what  was 
known  in  the  war  as  the  western  front — to  spend  our  strength  on  sub¬ 
sidiary  campaigns  that  have  less  importance  for  the  ultimate  result. 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem  was  to 
bring  out  clearly  that  the  missionary  movement  is  facing  a  new  era.  It  is 
ceasing  to  be  primarily  an  undertaking  of  the  foreign  mission  boards  of  the 
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Western  Churches.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  work  of  those  boards  is 
diminishing  in  importance.  A  great  reenforcement  of  their  resources  in 
personnel  and  funds  is  necessary  if  the  urgent  tasks  confronting  the  Church 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  are  to  be  fulfilled.  But  their  special  and 
indispensable  contribution  is  coming  to  be  seen  as  part  of  the  common  task 
of  the  Christian  Church  as  it  faces  the  problems  of  a  unified  world. 

What  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem  made  plain  was  that  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  world  mission  of  the  Church  there  are  some  tasks  which  are  necessary 
for  the  fulfilment  of  that  mission  but  which  are  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
foreign  mission  boards  as  at  present  organized.  To  carry  out  these  tasks 
the  resources  of  the  Christian  missionary  movement  must  be  enlarged.  It 
may  be  that  the  chief  function  of  such  a  body  as  the  International  Mission¬ 
ary  Council  is  to  help  in  this  transition  period.  There  must  be  some  such 
body  which  can  go  to  the  Christian  thinkers  throughout  the  world  and  say 
to  them/" The  world  mission  of  Christianity  is  something  much  bigger  than 
what  even  those  of  us  who  have  been  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
non-Christian  countries  have  hitherto  thought.  We  have  come  to  see  that 
it  makes  demands  which  you  alone  can  meet.  You  must  come  in  and  help.” 
If  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem  meant  anything,  it  meant  that  to  carry  out  the 
task  of  the  Church  in  the  world  today  far  larger  resources  are  needed  than 
are  at  present  available.  Those  must  become  deeply  committed  to  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  world  mission  of  Christianity  who  have  not  hitherto  regarded 
it  as  their  special  concern,  and  who  can  serve  in  other  ways  than  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  foreign  missionary  movement.  We  must  look  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  present  supporting  constituency  of  foreign  missions  and 
draw  in  all  kinds  of  new  forces.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  question  that 
in  the  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today  the  task  of  the  Church  is  one, 
and  that  that  task  is  the  concern  and  business  of  the  whole  Church. 

A  second  reason  why  the  International  Missionary  Council  must  concern 
itself  with  the  questions  we  have  been  considering  is  that  it  is  the  demands 
of  the  world  situation  that  above  everything  else  can  rouse  the  Church  from 
complacency  and  lethargy  to  fresh  efforts  to  fulfil  its  world  mission.  As 
representing  the  agencies  which  are  most  directly  in  touch  with  conditions 
in  the  non-Christian  world,  the  International  Missionary  Council  is  in  a 
sense  the  trustee  of  the  idea  of  the  world  mission  of  Christianity.  With  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  world  situation  we  want  to  approach  new  groups 
■ — not  only  Christian  scholars  and  theologians,  but  laymen,  schoolmasters, 
and  similar  groups.  In  approaching  these  groups  we  do  not  want  to  make 
the  traditional  missionary  appeal;  we  do  not  want  to  ask  merely  or  pri¬ 
marily  for  their  support  of  the  organized  missionary  movement.  Our 
appeal  is  wider  than  that.  We  want  to  say  to  them,  “This,  as  we  under- 
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stand  it,  is  the  world  situation  with  which  Christianity  is  faced.  How,  in 
your  own  distinctive  sphere,  can  you  help  to  meet  it?  ”  We  want  to  say  for 
example  to  a  group  of  schoolmasters,  “You  are  engaged  in  training  the 
youth  of  the  nation.  How  far  is  what  you  are  doing  directed  towards  the 
development  of  persons  who  are  equipped  to  help  the  Christian  cause  in  the 
world  of  today?”  That  is  a  much  more  fundamental  and  far-reaching 
question  than  the  obtaining  of  increased  support  for  the  organized  mission¬ 
ary  movement.  If  a  right  solution  of  it  is  found,  a  solution  of  the  other 
question  will  be  found  also.  The  approach  to  other  groups  would  be  on 
similar  lines. 

A  beginning  in  the  approach  to  Christian  scholars  and  theologians  has 
been  made  in  Great  Britain  in  a  conference  held  in  York.  This  needs  to 
be  followed  up  in  all  countries.  We  must  endeavor  to  get  into  touch  with 
the  best  Christian  minds  throughout  the  world,  and  we  must  pray  that 
God  will  raise  up  more  Christian  thinkers  of  the  first  quality.  We  must  put 
before  them  the  demands  of  the  present  world  situation  and  appeal  to  them 
to  take  a  larger,  more  active  and  more  direct  part  in  the  world  task  of  the 
Church  and  devote  their  talents  and  their  genius  to  helping  the  Church  in 
meeting  the  world-wide  challenge  of  secular  civilization. 

j ^ 

The  Committee  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  at  its  meeting  in 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  July  11-21,  1929,  requested  that  this  statement  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Oldham  should  be  published  for  wide  circulation. 
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